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IN THE CANYON OF 
THE DINOSAURS 

By rubber canoe along the river 
of no return 

A nine-man expedition, in rubber canoes fitted with 
outboard motors, has recently traversed the deep and 
dangerous Dinosaur Canyon in the States of Colorado and 
Utah. It was a daring, breath-taking trip, but it can never 
be made again, for the canyon is soon to be dammed at its 
lower end and turned into a great reservoir to supply the 
desert lands around it with water. 


TAinosaur Canyon is a series of 
deeply cut gorges by which 
the foaming waters of the Green 
River, and its tributary, the 
Yantpa, flow towards the Colorado 
River. Yanipa is the ominous 
Indian n.ame for “river of no 
return.” 

The canyon, 75 miles long and 
about 150 miles east of Salt Lake 
City, takes its name from Dinosaur 
Quarry, where enormous quantities 
of petrified dinosaur bones have 
been found. 

Entering the water at the 
beginning of the canyon, in the 
Yampa River, the nine men first 
tested the swing of the rapids by 


MODEL PLUE TI!.\T GREW ! 

When Mr. Phil Edmunds," of 
Troy, Ohio, started work on an 
outsize model plane a short while 
ago, he merely intended it to be 
the world’s largest model aircraft. 

It was not long, however, 
before Mr. Edmunds discovered 
that there would bo sufficient room 
inside the cabin for himself, and so 
he decided to convert it into a 
single seat cabin monoplane! The 
aircraft has been fitted with a 
20 h.p. engine', and has proved so 
successful that Mr. Edmunds is 
contemplating supplying plans of 
his “model” to ultra-light aircraft 
enthusiasts all over the United 
States. 

Christened the Flying Scooter, 
the little plane is capable of lifting 
a load of more than 200 lbs. It 
has a span of 25 feet 6 inches 
and a top speed of about 70 m.p.h. 


UMVERSITY BABY - SITTERS 

St. Andrews University students 
have formed their own baby-sitting 
bureau. There are 47 girl students 
on the roll, and in charge i.s 21- 
year-old Helen Cameron, of Edin¬ 
burgh, a third-year' .art student. 
Charge for the service is Is. 6d. 
per hour, with special rates' of 
2s. (id. an hour after midnight. 


CUP OF TAXES, 
Included in the fotirpence-half- 
pcmiy which Italians pay for a 
cup of coffee in Rome cafes are 
43 different taxes. Twenty of the 
taxes are paid by the coffee and 
sugar importers, eight by the pro¬ 
cessors, and 15 by the cafe 
proprietors. 


throwing logs into the stream. It 
was dark and shadowy down there. 
The cliffs above vvere 1400 feet 
high, and there was no ledge of 
rock on which to pitch a tent. 

Rubber raft-canoes were used 
by these “river rats” in prefer¬ 
ence to wooden canoes because 
they do not smash against the 
hidden rocks in the stream. 

In the Yampa River one man 
had the propeller of his out¬ 
board dashed against a submerged 
boulder and lost the propeller pin. 
He jumped quickly from stern to 
amidsnips, grabbed the oars, and 
pulled the canoe round. This light¬ 
ning action prevented the outboard 
engine from being knocked off. 

DOUNCING BOATS 

Safely headed downstream once 
moie, the rubber canoe simply 
bounced merrily against the rocks 
and bounced off again. 

Where the Yampa joins the 
Green River there stands the 7C0- 
foot Steamboat Rock where for 
50 years a hermit known as " Pat ” 
lived in a cave. When the flooded 
canyon begins to rise Steamboat 
Rock will stand with only. 180 feet 
of its upper portion above the 
waters. 

Through Whirlpool Canyon the 
“river rats” bounced and twisted 
in their little craft far below the 
level of the surrounding desert. 
By five every evening the last light 
of day was hidden by the canyon 
rim, high above their heads, and 
the expedition looked for a sand¬ 
bank to camp on for the night. 
Their camp fire flames lit up the 
deep gloom of the canyon. 

HIBDEN WHIRLPOOLS 

During the day they kept on the 
watch for the “gashes” which 
have been made by the surveyors 
on the rocks and trees to show 
what height the waters will reach 
when the great storage scheme is 
in operation. 

The last dangerous trip was 
through the hidden whirlpools in 
Moonshine Rapids. For half an 
hour the men threw logs into the 
water watching carefully for the 
whirlpools. The route chosen 
seemed quiet, but the canoes 
bucked, skimmed, and rolled. The 
engines could not be used, and the 
little boats darted from side to 
side desperately trying to avoid 

ConSiaued on page 2 


APrlERICAN INDIAN 
SCHOOL STORY 

Boys and girls of American 
Indian families are now beginning 
to take advantage of the splendid 
schools and colleges in their native 
land. Allison Sekaquaptewa is one 
of the Hopi Indian girls who has 
come out of her mud-built home 
in Arizona and has travelled right 
across the State to school in the 
city of Phoenix. 

“No one will learn for you” is 
an old proverb of the Hopi Indian 
country and it was written in the 
Hopi language across the doorway 
of the village school. 

In Phoenix she saw electric 
light for the first time, and found 
the noise of the traffic frightening 
after the silence of the Hopi desert. 
But Allison was good at her 
lessons, and from the high school 
she intends to go to a university, 
and then home again to the 
village children—the first Hopi 
Indian girl graduate to teach her 
own people. 


TREASURED BOOK 

Captain. Scott, the famous 
Antarctic explorer, was a lover of 
Dickens and when the search party 
of 1912 found his body in the tent 
where he died they also found, 
resting between the explorer’s head 
and the tent pole, a crumpled and 
stained copy of David Copperfield. 

This precious hook is now in the 
possession of Mr. J. E. Green, the 
oldest member of the Dickens 
Fellowship in Auckland, New 
Zealand. But it ds soon likely to 
find a place in the Dickens 
Museum, London. 


Urchin cut? 

The Wee Boy (15-year-olii 
Tommy Kearins) gets a pud¬ 
ding basin liaircut from the 
Engineer (Abe Barker) on 
board the good ship Maggie. 
See story on page 7. 


TRANSLATION BY 
PRESS-BUTTON 

New York now has a machine 
which can translate script from 
Russian to English, and record it 
by automatic typewriter. Manipu¬ 
lation is by the now well-known 
punch-card method used by elec¬ 
tronic calculators. The first sentence 
translated was: This quality of 
coal is determined by caloric 
content. 

The words are indicated by 
groups of holes punched on the 
cards, and these, when fed into 
“the brain,” complete the appro¬ 
priate electronic circuits, and in 
nine or ten seconds the typewriter 
is tapping out the translation. 
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COLONIES PROGRESSING 
TOWARDS SEIF-REIE 


CN Diplomatic Correspondent 

Jt has long been .the policy of the British Government. 

whatever party is in power, to ensure that the development 
of British possessions overseas shall be along lines approaching 
ever nearer, with the passing years, towards self-government. 

Indeed, the British Commonwealth and Empire may be 
likened to a garden in which hard work and long experience, 
have produced a soil which encourages free and fertile growth. 

The Dominions, once small off-shoots, are now mature and 
left to grow steadily on their own. On the other hand, some 
of the Colonies are still in the earlier, nursery stage. 


Each of the Colonies has a 
Governor whose word is law. For 
.vhen a plant is young it may need 
tying to a stick or cane for 
support; but growth brings 
strength enabling it to stand alone. 

So it is with a Colony. As 
development proceeds, the amount 
of support from the Governor is 
lessened. His powers are reduced 
ny the home government, and the 
community he governs is gradually 
given more say in the conduct of 
its own affairs. 

But there are no set rules, and 
the rate and manner of progress 
differ in each case. 

In -general the first step is to 
form an advisory council to a|sist 
the Governor. Then come execu¬ 
tive and legislative councils with 
members nominated by the 
Governor. 

AT MAURITIUS 

The Governor of St. Helena, for 
example, has both an executive 
tind an advisory council. Mauritius 
has an executive and a legislative 
council; bub the Queen’s rule is 
still vested in the Governor, 
Sir Robert Scott, who only took 
over the appointment from his 
predecessor last month. 

The ceremony with which he 
was received showed in itself the 
high authority of a Colonial 
Governor. Sir Robert drove to 
Government House, where the 
Throne Room was filled with 
people 1 ‘epresenting all sections of 
the Mauritian community. He 
received as representative of 
her Majesty the Queen, 23 loyal 
addresses. Then he was sworn in. 
by the Chief Justice. 

Some Colonies, such as Fiji and 
the Virgin Islands, do not want 
complete self-rule. But such in¬ 
stances are rare, and among most 
of the communities for which 
Britain has responsibility, pressure 
for progress is constant. 


As the Colony, like a plant, 
develops further, the Governor’s 
power of naming the legislative 
members is reduced until a point is 
reached when free elections can be 
tried. 

Seychelles, in the Indian Ocean, 
is an example of this method. The 
Colony has a Governor, but in 
1948 it was agreed that four out 
of 12 places on the legislative 
council should be filled by election. 

This stage is occasionally a 
crucial one in the development of 
a Colony. The full clash of politi¬ 
cal opinions sometimes causes 
trouble, and even violence. This 
means that the individuals of the 
community have not made all the 
necessary progress for self-rule. 

Sometimes the experiment re¬ 
ceives a setback, as shown by the 
recent troubles in British Guiana, 
and the development towards self- 
government suffers delay. 

UTIITING RACES 
Some colonies, through no fault 
of their own, find the “growing- 
up ’’ process more difficult than 
others. One of ■ the chief diffi¬ 
culties usually arises from the need 
to bring unity to two or more 
distinct races. This is the case in 
East Africa, where there are Arab 
and Indian communities as well 
as African; also in Malaya, which 
has Chinese as well as Malayan. , 
In Kenya, the British Govern¬ 
ment is trying to solve this 
problem of the plural society, as it 
is called, by giving each com¬ 
munity some constitutional repre¬ 
sentation. Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, 
Colonial Secretary', was himself in 
Kenya a few weeks ago to make 
new arrangements on these lines. 

All the time, it should be remem¬ 
bered. Britain is trying to do her 
best to help her Colonies onwards. 
Sometimes mistakes are made— 
that can happen even in the best 
regulated gardens. 


CANYON OF DINOSAURS 


Continued from page 1 

the great boulders. Yet not once 
did they scrape a rock or ship 
anything more than spray. 

Dinosaur Quarry itself was the 
last great sight of the expedition. 
It lies above the level to which the 
Canyon, here 520 feet deep, will 
be flooded and so will remain as 
one of the sights of the district. 

Scores of children come yearly 
to the quarry expecting to see one 
of the monsters, ten times the size 
of an elephant. As the keeper tells 
them, they are “120 million years 
.too late.” 

T(- satisfy the children, a great 
plaster cast'dinosaur stands in the 


quarry, a fearsome-looking pre¬ 
historic creature with its 34-foot 
tail, its great claws, and spike teeth. 

In dinosaur days the Utah- 
Colorado country was a huge plain 
with no canyons but thick with 
warm, moist vegetation on which 
' the monsters fed. Then came the 
great geological “uplift” and the 
making of the canyons which left 
the rivers, in their deep gorgqs, so 
far below the level of the 
surrounding land that it became 
desert. 

But now' these canyon waters are 
to be raised and stored to irrigate 
this thirsty territory and turn it 
into fertile farming country. 



By the C N Press Gallery 
Correspondent 


Qh, listen to the band! Most 
people enjoy doing so, but 
how many ever consider the ordi¬ 
nary financial background of these 
superb military bands. 

A recent parliamentary reply 
gives a good deal of information 
about this. When Services bands¬ 
men give concerts or play at 
dances they get 80 per cent of the 
profits, and one-fifth of this sum 
goes to the bandmaster. The | 
remaining 20 per cent goes to the | 
band fund. 

Payments to the bandsmen are 
graded according to rank and 
proficiency. A senior non-com¬ 
missioned officer gets four shares 
of the sum remaining after the 
bandmaster has been paid. A 
first-class player gets three shares, a 
second-class player two-and-a-half 
shares, and “other players” two 
shares. 

But, as Colonel James Hutchison, 
Under-Secretary for War says: In 
a musical sense most bandsmen 
are first-class players, as those of 
us who saw the Coronation pro¬ 
cession know. 

How much does it cost to 
become a barrister—anyhow', 
a Scottish barrister'/ Mr. Malcolm 
MaePherson, M.P. for Stirling and 
Falkirk Burghs, puts it at £432. 

This sum covers, not training, 
but the actual commitments of 
what in Scottish law is known as 
an Intrant to the Faculty of 
Advocates. 

On presentation of petition he 
must find “entry money of £300, 
faculty dues of £15, widows’ fund 
entry money of £80, Government 
stamp duty of £2”; and cn 
admission his commitments are 
£35 for faculty, ‘ library, and 
examination dues, plus a payment 
to the widows' fund dependent on 
age. 

'■J’r.vfford Park, that great. 

Manchester concentration of 
industry, gives off smoke with 
56.2 tons of soluble and insoluble 
deposits on an average every 
month. 

The next grittiest places in a 
recent North Country list given to 
M.P.s are Manchester (Philips 
Park), 43.8 tons a month; Salford 
(Drinkwater Road), 30.4;. and 
Bolton (Astley Bridge), 21.9.. 

JJcfinition: The expression 

“atomic energy” is wrong, 
says Sir David Eccles, Minister of 
Works. It ought to be "nuclear 
energy,” because the force is 
released from the nucleus and not 
from the whole atom. Neverthe¬ 
less (he adds) “atomic energy ” has 
become enshrined in the ordinary 
language. 

This is proved by the titles of 
the Atomic Energy Act. 1946, and 
the current Atomic Energy 
Authority Bill! 

Quote; If the noble lord will tell 
me a more suitable term for 
“unintelligible” than “unintelli¬ 
gible” I will certainly substitute 
it.—Viscount Hailshani. 
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News from Everywhere 


I CLOCKS ON 

- British Summer Time begins on 
Sunday, April 11, so do not forget 
to advance your clocks and watches 
one hour before going to bed on 
Saturday night. 

Ten years have passed since 
Vesuvius last erupted—the vol¬ 
cano’s longest spell of inactivity 
since the 17th century. 

The Youth Hostels Association 
plan to hold three eimrses entitled 
Know The Countryside. They will 
consist mainly of practical open- 
air studies. 

Holborh Council is introducing 
a picture-hire service. Each of the 
paintings, by local artists, can be 
borrowed for three months for lOs; 
Artists will get 85.per cent of the 
hire fee. 

TRIBUTE OF SERVICE 

The Girl Guides of Great 
Britain have endowed a kennel 
and four beds iit the Training 
Centre of the Guide Dogs for the 
Blind Association at Exeter. The 
endowment, for which £1250 was 
collected, was earned by Brownies, 
Guides, and Rangers during 1953 
as their special Coronation Tribute 
of Service to the Queen. 

For the past two, years Rhyl 
Children’s Theatre have made visits 
to Germany. This year they will 
be guests of the town of Osna- 
bruck, w'here they will stay for a 
fortnight and produce their plays. 


Since the war more than 20 of 
England’s “stately homes’’ have 
been taken over as adult education 
centres. , 

STARTING YOLNG 

Youngest competitor at a Hat¬ 
field (Lancs) “go as you please’’ 
co.mpetition was three-year-old 
Linda Ferguson, She won a first 
prize for recitation. 

Two Indian firemen , from 
Bombay are being instructed in 
British fire-fighting methods by the 
Manchester Fire Brigade. 

FISH BINDING 

Processed fish skins are bciiig 
used by a Norwegian publishing 
firm for book binding. 

Among the 1,350.000 handbooks 
of the . Automobile Association 
just distributed to members 25,000 
went to Smiths, 18,000 to Joneses, 
and 14,000 to Browns. 

The Scottish Secondary Schools 
Travel Trust has arranged over¬ 
seas tours for some 500 boys 
during the Easter holidays, 

CHRISTIANS IN LEBANON 

The C N Diplomatic Corre¬ 
spondent’s article in the issue dated 
March 27 stated that the Lebanese 
were converted to Christianity by 
the Crusaders, The truth is-that 
there have been Christian com¬ 
munities there ever since the 
6th century. 500 years or more 
before the Crusaders arrived. 






TRADE MARK 


NOTE TO PARESTS— 
BUBBLY contains healthful, 
energizing glucose and sugar 


the 

BIG BU6BLB 
ChewinffGum 

NEW BIG SIZE Id 

Rounders Ball Gum 3 for 1d 

A/i^lo-A/ncma/i Che^'in^ Gum Ltd 
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MUhapehu^, 


Tengariro ; 


A GRASSHOPPER PLAGUE heJd’'up train$ in 
: south Mendoza province, Argentina. Workers 
had to clear the tracks and put sand on the 
rails before the locomotives could move. 


A CEMENT WORKS costing 500.000 is 
: to be bull t at Sultan Hamud In Kenya. It will y 
produce 100,000 tons of cement a year, i 


A BIG NEW PORT for India is'| 
I being built at Kandla, on the ;; 
I Gulf of Kutch. Kandla was i; 
iiy chosen because of Its deep and :; 
|; well-sheltered natural harbour. 
See news columns 


NEWyiis;;i:;> 

ZEALAND 

i RATS HAVE MADE HOMES inf: 
:;the huts about 5000 feet up on:;; 
;. Mount Ruapehu in North Island,;;; 
-New Zealand. See news coluhins^. 


DID COLUMBUS 
LAND HERE ? 

At the spot in the New World 
where Columbus is said to have 
first stepped ashore, that is, the 
eastern coast of Watling Island, in 
the Bahamas, there is a monument 
to commemorate the historic 
occasion. 

Seamen, however, are always 
surprised at this particular spot 
being chosen, for it is guarded 
by dangerous reefs. Surely, they 
argue, such a good sailor as 
Columbus would have chosen a 
safer landfall on one of the 
beaches nearby. 

With this in mind the Inter- 
American Conference, #hich met 
recently in Caracas, Venezuela, is 
to ask the British Government for 
permission to erect a monument 
on Watling Island at a spot which 
they consider a more probable 
landing place. 


STUDENTS’ GOOD TURN 

Students from many Scottish 
Universities will spend their 
Easter holidays doing voluntary 
work in remote crofts in Western 
Ross. For the benefit of aged 
and infirm crofters, no longer able 
to do hard manual work, the 
students will dig, plough, and 
manure the soil, and cart broken 
seashells for lime. Then, when 
they have got the land in good 
condition, they will sew the seed. 
Between times they will go out to 
the bogs and gather peat for the 
crofters’ winter fuel. 

In due time the students will 
return to gather the crops. And 
the only payment will be the know¬ 
ledge that they are helping others. 


HOW TO KEEP 
FIT AT 90 

Yorkshire’s “Amateur Tramp,’’ 
Mr. Arthur Fieldhouse, of 
Huddersfield, has celebrated his 
90th birthday with a seven-mile 
country walk. Now he is planning 
a three-week holiday, walking, 
climbing, and sailing among the 
mountains and fjords of Norway. 
As a “warm-up” for this tour, he 
intends to climb Kinder Scout, the 
2000-foot hill in Derbyshire. 

For the last 41 years he has 
been accustomed to take at least 
a five-mile walk each week. In 
1940, he walked from London to 
Huddersfield in 21-mile daily 
stages, and in 1952 took a holiday 
in the Savoy Alps. He has climbed 
Ben Nevis four times, not to 
mention Snowdon. Mr. Fieldhouse 
was formerly head of the com¬ 
merce department of Huddersfield 
Technical College and he can still 
write shorthand at the rate of 120 
words a minute. 


MOSCOW TO PEKING 

The fast, long-distance trains 
now running between the Russian 
capital and China along the 
recently opened direct line from 
Moscow to Peking, travel twice a 
week in each direction. 

Loudspeakers in each compart¬ 
ment provide music and entertain¬ 
ment to wile away the time on 
the nine-day journey, and passen¬ 
gers are also able to make 
telephone calls throughout the trip. 

Stewards and guards speak both 
Russian and Chinese, and all com¬ 
munications and announcements 
are displayed in both languages. 


BIG NEW PORT 
FOR INDIA 

India is building a big new. port 
at Kandla on the Gulf of Kutch. 
It will not be ready for use till 
some time in 1956 but a settle¬ 
ment, Gopalpuri, for those who 
are working on the project, has 
already been opened by the Vice- 
President. 

India needs the new port now 
that she can no longer use 
that of Karachi, the capital of 
Pakistan. 

Kandla has been chosen because 
it is well sheltered and has a fine 
natural harbour with ample depth 
for ocean going ships. 

Sec World Map 


RATS ON THE 
MOUNTAIN 

Rats have been having a high 
old time on the North Island of 
New Zealand. They have made 
their home in huts built about 
5000 feet up on the slopes 
of Mount Ruapehu. 

City people who ski and climb 
on the mountain have been care¬ 
less in leaving food around, thus 
disobeying the rules posted up in 
the mountain huts. 

This allows the rats to flourish, 
and they do enormous damage in 
huts used only for holidays and 
left empty for much of the year. 
See World Map 


COLD PORK 

A farmer in Georgia, U.S.A., is 
air-conditioning his pig sties this 
summer. He thinks that his 35 
pedigree sows will do better if he 
keeps them cooler. 


TWO MEN IN 
A BOAT 

Two York men, Mr. Bert Noble 
and Mr. lack.Kidd, plan to sail 
around the world in a boat only 
20 feet long and constructed 
principally of plywood. They are 
pooling their capital, about £150, 
and hope to sail in May. 

Mr. Noble is the manager of a 
small boat yard, but Mr. Kidd is 
a University student who has 
already been a railway porter, 
bricklayer’s labourer, and forestry 
worker, and he was selected as 
Mr. Noble’s partner from over 300 
applicants. 

Their craft is named the Fore¬ 
runner, and although small is 
regarded as capable of withstand¬ 
ing the Atlantic and Pacific 
journeys that lie ahead of her. 


REMARKABLE 
NEW TRAIN 

A train which would interest all 
spotters now puffs its way regularly 
across the quiet countryside of the 
NVirral peninsula. It carries iron 
ore from a.special wharf on the 
fairly new Bidston dock to a great 
steel works out on the saltings near 
Queensferry. 

This ore train is made up of 
brightly painted “hopper” wagons, 
each carried on eight wheels and 
exactly like its neighbours. The 
whole effect is rather like what one 
sees on American railways. 

The test train on the first day of 
running weighed 1070 tons, surely 
one of the heaviest loads ever 
hauled . by a locomotive in 
England, and certainly the heaviest 
ever seen in the Wirral. 


CAN YOU SPOT THESE DOGS? 



S TART dog spotting right away on the celebrated 

pink form (L523) which your teacher can obtain in bundles of 50 
(together with free chart in full colour identifying 95 breeds) from:— 

R. Harvey Johns, Chief Dog Spotter, 10 Seymour St., London, W.l. 

Please hand this to your teacher who will appreciate 
that Dog Spotting is an educational, open air activity 
sponsored by The National Canine Defenc*? League 
to encourage kindness to animals. 


j Teacher’s Name 

I Address.. 

I 
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It happened 
this week 

ROUND-THE-WORLD 
CAPTAIN IS KNIGHTED 

APRIL 4, 158!. DEPTFORD— 
Queen Elizabeth today went 
aboard the Golden Hind and on 
the deck knighted its gallant 
captain, Francis Drake. 

The ceremony was a noble finale 
to the greatest voyage in the 
history of English seamanship—a 
three-year adventure that has 
encircled the globe. 

The Golden Hind—then called 
the Pelican—left Plymouth on 
December 13, 1577, and is the first 
English ship to have gone round 
the world and the first ship of any 
nation to do so under only one 
captain. 

It attacked one after the other 
of the Spanish ports in the Pacific 
and has come back loaded with 
gold and countless treasures. 

Her Majesty the Queen gave 
orders that the ship should be 
preserved as a monument to the 
glory of Sir Francis Drake and of 
his country. 

(Seven years later, in the 
Revenge. Sir Francis iiw the 
inspiring spirit in the English 
Fleet's defeat of the Armada, A 
century later the Golden Hind 
decayed and had to be broken tip. 
A chair made of its timber was 
given to Oxford University by 
Charles ll.) 

NEW POET-LAUREATE 

APRIL 5, 1843. LONDON— 
William Wordsworth has been 
appointed poet-laureate in succes¬ 
sion to Robert Southey, who died 
last month. It is a fitting tribute 
to one of our best-loved poets. 

The new poet-faureate, who is 
73 this week, declined the post at 
first on the grounds of his inability 
to discharge the duties. 

He altered his mind on-being 
informed by Sir Robert Peel, the 
Prime Minister, that no official 
verses would be required of him. 

WREN TO BUILD MORE 
CHURCHES 

APRIL 6, 1711. LONDON— 
Sir Christopher Wren, architect of 
the new St. Paul's Cathedral, is to 
design many of the new churches 
to be built in London. 

Following a recommendation 
made by Queen Anne last month. 
Parliament today decided to build 
50 new churches, each to care for 
approximately 4750 souls. 

(Many of the churches built 
tinder this plan were destroyed in 
the bopibing of London during the 
Second World War.) 

KING HENRY V CROWNED 

"APRIL 9, 1413. WEST¬ 

MINSTER—With great pomp and 
ceremony and amid a violent 
snowstorm. King Henry V was 
crowned here today. Passion 
Sunday, 20 days after the death of 
his father, the late King Henry IV. 

For many years the young king 
has been prepared for kingship by 
heading the Council of State 
during his father's illness. 

He was early bred to arms. 
When only 13 he headed an 
expedition to Wales to put down 
the Glendower rebellion. 


CAMERA CORNER 


Meet the Groves 

A new TV serial Iregins on Friday, when the adventures of 
the Grove family can he followed. Here they are : Pat (Sheila 
Sweet), Jack (Peter Bryant), Great-grandma (Nancy Roberts), 
Mother (Ruth Dunning), and Father (Edward' Evans): in 
front arc Daphne (13-year-old Margaret Downes) and Lenny'’ 
(i2-year-old Christopher Becnv). 


A new series of articles in which an expert tejls young photo¬ 
graphers how to get better results and more enjoyment from 
a favourite hobby. 


2. Types of Camera 
Jf you take a light-proof box 
and make a pinhole at one 
end, you will have a Camera 
Obscura. Iri order to record the 
picture inside, a light-sensitive'film 
must be placed at the end facing 
the hole. 

To improve the sharpness of the 
scene you will have to replace the 
hole with a lens. This provides a 
bigger “window ” for the film, and 
it can now record more rapidly. 

The next item is a shutter which 
will cover the lens until exposure 
of the film is required. 

ADDITIONAL LENS 

Lastly, a view-finder must be 
added so that you can see the same 
scene as the film. The light-proof 
box has now become a • BOX 
CAMERA! 

An improvement on the simple 
box is the addition of a second 
lens, which projects the scene in 
front of the camera onto a mirror 
and up to a screen. This type is 
known as a REFLEX camera. 

The upper lens is really a big 
view-finder; the other is used by 
the film. 


Box cameras are bulky, and so 
the more convenient folding type 
was invented, with a light-proof 
bellows connecting the lens and 
the film back. Unlike the box 
camera, the folding type usually 
has a device for setting the lens 
at varying distances, besides a 
variety of shutter speeds. It also 
has a bigger lens, enabling the 
photographer to take good pictures 
in poor light, and also pictures of 
moving objects. 

ACTION OF THE IRIS 
An important part of the folding 
camera is the DIAPHRAGM, 
which acts like the iris of the eye. 
Watch someone’s eyes when a 
bright light is switched on and you 
will see that the irises become 
smaller, in order to keep out some 
of the light. In dimmer light they 
open up again and the diaphragm 
enables you to make these adjust¬ 
ments for the camera. 

Some expensive cameras have a 
RANGEFINDER for calculating 
distances, but you will find that 
with practice you will be able to 
gauge them just-as accurately. 

W. S. S. 
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ON THE AIR—by Ernest Thomson, our Radio and TV Corre-spondent 


PICCOLI PUPPETS 
ON PARADE 


^HE wonderful Piccoli Puppets 
return to Children's T V next 
Wednesday (April 14), and a second 
performance will be given later 
the same evening for adults. This 
seems a sensible arrangement, for 
Dr. Vittoria Podrecca, founder of 
the company, claims to entertain 


Dr. Podrecca with a marionette 

“all children from three to ninety-, 
five years.” 

The four-foot-high wooden 
figures need 20 operators and ten 
miles of wire and string; some¬ 
times four men are required to 
manipulate one figure. Several of 
the marionettes are nearly 100 
years old. Altogether the company 
consists of 1200 puppets with 
40 artists, technicians, musicians, 
and singers. 

• The Piccoli ' Puppets will be 
presented on the stage of the Tele¬ 
vision Theatre. 

Genuine or falce ? 

JJow museum fakes are detected 
•by X-ray, ultra-violet rays, 
and infra-red photography will be 
demonstrated in Buried Treasure, 
a new T V series starting at 
8.10 p.m. on Friday. 

Dr. I. H. Plenderleith, Chief 
■Keeper of the British Museum 
Research Laboratory, will be 
showing the latest processes to 
Glyn Daniel, best known to 
viewers as chairman of “Animal, 
■Vegetable, Mineral?” It will be. 
shown how newly discovered 
treasures can be cleaned and rid 
of outside corrosion without 
damage. 


1.10 o’clock news 

At precisely one o'clock Green¬ 
wich Mean Time on Saturday 
the Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh are due to reach 
Colombo, Ceylon. So that Home 
listeners can hear a direct radio 
account, the BBC is postponing 
the one o’clock news for ten 
minutes. ' 

Danger ! 

Jf you. can tune in at 8.30 p.m., 
listen for an exciting new 
radio series. Danger is Our Busi¬ 
ness, beginning in the Light on 
Thursday and continuing for six 
weeks. 

Reg (“Crash”) Kavanagh, the 
first guest, stages crashes to order 
for film companies and will tackle 
anything from capsizing a car 
with himself inside to delayed 
parachute jumping. 

Myron Kinley, fighter of oil 
fires, comes next; and the scries 
will include Alex Kerr, lion-tamer 
at Bertram Mills’ Circus; Neville 
Duke, the famous Hawker test 
pilot; with his o\vn account of 
breaking through the sound 
barrier; the Bishop of Mombasa, 
the Rt. Revd. L. J. Beecher, 
describing missionary adventures 
in Africa; and, to roiind-ofT, Hans 
and Lotte Hass giving personal 
impressions of exploring the sea¬ 
bed. 

“ Shooting ” wild animals 

_^RMAND and Michaela Denis 
capture wild animals but 
“shoot” them only with the 
camera. On Saturday they pay a 
return visit to TV to show their 
own film sequence of the rounding- 
up of a rhinoceros. 

Viewers will also sec how a sea 
lion was netted off the African 
coast near Cape Town. 

The most remarkable pictures of 
all, perhaps, will show the capture 
and training of African elephants,' 
usually considered untrainable. 

It. was when their two ex¬ 
peditions crossed paths in Bolivia 
that the explorers first met. Since 
they married they have trekked 
wild animals in four continents. 


PUKES THAT lAKD ON THEIR TAILS 


By the CN Flying Correspondent 

Heralding an astonishing new 
type of naval fighter aircraft, 
which “sit on their tails” while in 
take-off position, are two Ameri¬ 
can planes—the Lockheed XFV-1 
and the Convair XFY-1. 

Designed to operate from the 
limited deck space of U.S. Navy 
warships, freighters, or even 
barges, both these amazing 
machines are powered by a 
5500 h.p. T-40 turboprop engine, 
driving contra-rotating airscrews. 

The tremendous power of these 
engines will lift or lower the 
machines helicopter-fashion—with 
the essential difference that their 
rate-of-climb will be considerably 
greater. Additional thrust at take¬ 
off can be provided by rockets 
installed in the fuselage. 

The Lockheed machine, seen 


here, has conventional “straight” 
wings and a cruciform, or “X”, 
tail equipped with small wheels 
serving as an undercarriage. Con¬ 
vair once again rely on their 
familiar “paper dart” planform. 
Pilots of the machines enter 
their cockpits by means of a 
mobile platform. Inside the cock¬ 
pit the pilot sits in a rotatable 
seat which enables him to assume 
more or less normal sitting position 
for take-off, landing, and level 
flight. 

To carry out tests on the Con¬ 
vair XFY-1 a novel tethering rig 
was built. It suspends the plane 
from a cable attached to the nose, 
with other cables running from 
the wing and fin tips to the floor. 
The tension on the cables is 
adjusted so that the machine will 
respond to the throttle but will 
never be out of 
control from the 
ground. 

To land one of 
these fighters—an 
achievement which 
calls for consider¬ 
able s k i 11—t h e 
power is gradu¬ 
ally reduced until 
the plane is liter¬ 
ally hanging on to 
its airscrew, hover¬ 
ing over its land¬ 
ing platform; then 
a further reduc¬ 
tion in power 
causes it to 
descend slowly 
and land on the 
tiny wheels on its 
tail. 


The Lockheed XFV'-l in a takc-olT position 


Both machines 
are capable of 
attaining speeds in 
excess of 650 
m.p.h. in level 
flight. 
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MASTER PORTRAIT PAINTER OF OUR TIMES 



Poppet as a child 



Dorelia reading 


A UGUSTL'S John, O.M.. 

R.A., is honoured this 
year by a Royal Academy 
exhibition of over 450 of his 
works—paintings, drawings, 
and sculpture. \ 

Eighteen public galleries 
and 130 private owners, at 
home and abroad, have lent 
their examples of the great 
man's work to this exhibition, 
which will last until June 27. 

Sir Gerald Kelly, President 
of the R.A., has .paid tribute 
to his genius in these words: 
“Augustus John has domi¬ 
nated painting in England for 
50 years, the whole of my 
working life, and from the 
beginning his teachers and 


fellow students staked a claim 
for him which no one has ever 
seriously challenged.” 

Sir Gerald suggests that 
future generations may be as 
grateful for John's portraits 
of famous contemporaries— 
Shaw, Delius, Dylan Thomas, 
W. B. Yeats, and Lawrence of 
Arabia—as we are today for 
the portraits of Holbein. 

This exhibition is particu¬ 
larly reminiscent of Augustus 
John's early wandering days 
in Wales and France, where 
he lived so happily with his 
family, his friends, and his 
work. They are all gathered 
together again at the Royal 
Academy. 





Portrait of the artist 



Dylan Thomas 



Delius 




Dorelia in a red cap 


Dr. Kuno Meyer 

All the pictures on this pase are reproduced by cotntesy of the Royal Academy of Arts 


The Spanish Gitana 
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VIVE L’ENTEVTE! 

'J'his week our thoughts turn 
to our neighbours, the 
French people,, and they, too, 
are thinking of their old com¬ 
rades, “ les Anglais.”- For this 
year marks the 50th anni¬ 
versary of I’Entente Cordiale, 
and on April 8 the leaders of 
the two nations will exchange 
messages of congratulation. 

King Edward VII played a 
considerable part in establish¬ 
ing the Entente. Fie realised 
how much the two countries 
might gain by friendship, and 
history has shown the wisdom 
of his policy. 

The two peoples, so different 
in temperament and tradition, 
have been allies in the most 
bitter struggles of this century: 
together they have been 
through the Valley of the 
Shadow. 

Such a comradeship, forged 
in the fires of heroism, sacri¬ 
fice, and sorrow, must surely 
endure. 

' Today our neighbours still 
have many anxieties. In 1945 
their country stood in ruins 
after the devastation of war 
and enemy occupation, yet in 
the years that have followed 
they have rebuilt their 
economy in a way that has 
astonished the world. At the 
same time they have had to 
bear the cruel burden of the 
war forced on them in Indo¬ 
china, and this has drained 
them of resources so badly 
needed at home. 

The French, like the British, 
arc a proud people, and they 
never whine in their mis¬ 
fortunes. Nevertheless, the 
knowledge that they have the 
support of their old friends 
across “ La Manchc ” must be 
a source of spiritual strength 
in their present difficulties. 
That mutual support must ever 
be theirs—and ours. 

Vive I’Entcnte Cordiale! 


PROMISE FULFILLED 

'T'wenty-one years ago this 
month a 13-year-old boy 
named Edward Crick dived into 
the Surrey Canal in London and 
saved two children from drown¬ 
ing. His brave deed was recorded 
on a tablet. 

The years passed, Edward was 
forgotten, and the tablet appar¬ 
ently was mislaid.. But a few 
weeks ago, when the mission 
hall of St. George’s Church at 
Camberwell was being re¬ 
decorated, the tablet was found, 
and the Vicar sought news of 
gallant Edward Crick. 

The Evening Standard of 
London has been able to 
supply it. 

Edward Crick served in the 
war at El Alamein and Tobruk, 
and now he is farming in 
Uganda, and belongs to a volun¬ 
teer force which fights terrorism 
across the border in Kenya. He 
has fulfilled the promise of his 
boyhood. 


A' 


Nothing to crow about 

s the crow flies is not neces¬ 
sarily the shortest route.' 

An American crow recently 
flew , to Frankfort in Germany, 
and then back across the Atlantic 
because it should have gone in 
the first place to Frankfort in 
Kentucky. 

It is only fair to state that it 
was not the poor crow’s fault. 
It was in a crate loaded by mis¬ 
take onto the wrong plane. 

The bird should not be too 
rulflcd, however. It must surely 
be the first crow to fly the 
Atlantic in both directions. 


Think on These Things 

^Ot.tATtt, a Philistine giant, 
challenged the strong men 
of Saul’s army to combat; but 
it was David, a shepherd boy. 
who accepted the challenge, and 
he oll'ered proof of his courage 
from his daily task. 

“There came a lion, and a 
bear, and took a lamb out of the 
flock. I went after him, 'and 
smote him, and delivered it out 
of his mouth.” (First Book of 
Samuel, chapter 17.) 

■As a shepherd, David was 
always on the watch, and kept 
himself physically fit for every 
emergency. He bravely faced 
every challenge in his daily life, 
and when a greater challenge 
came he was equal to it. F. P. 



Under the Editor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If cnginc-tlfivt-i-.-i 
■\vork at Iiigti 
pros^iire 


- Lectures on cycling are to be 
given in two Hampstead schools. 
Lecturers .and pupils are sure to 
get on together. 

A siceplejock says he loves Jiis 
irrw'A'. Blit rarely pels down to it. 


A certain M.P.’s hobby is fenc¬ 
ing. Some merely sit oii the fence. 

Twenty hoys and ph is going on a 
canoe holiday on the Thames at 
Taster must he able to swim. And 
/laddie. 

Singing is good for the health. 
Especially the tonic sol-fa. 

To sli/i oit a httttana skin has its 
fttniiy side, lltit it is ttoi litc .side 
yoit fail on. . 

lady has made a hat out of 
oilcloth. Ft suits her down to the 
ground. 


New call from the 
minarets 

"C' OR centuries past the muezzins 
of Iraq have from their 
minarets called the Faithful to 
prayer. Now they are making 
an additional call.. 

As the worshippers hurry to 
the mosques they hear the 
muezzin’s voice through loud¬ 
speakers, urging them to have 
their children examined and 
treated for tuberculosis under 
the mass campaign organised by 
the World Health Organisation 
and the United ■ Nations Chil¬ 
dren’s Fund (Unicef). 

Officials in charge of the cam¬ 
paign believe that this method 
of approaching the local popula¬ 
tion is more satisfactory than a 
house-to-house appeal. 


New badge 



To mark its biccnten.ary, the 
Royal Society of Arts lias 
issued its first badge. This 
shows the Society’s heud- 
fiuartcrs in London, an Adam 
house in John Adam Street, 
Strand, standing above the 
River Thames. 


Brave Scots Lassie 

Ann McClymont of Glasgow 
is only 11, but she did not 
let her “tender” years deter her 
from dashing to the reins of a 
runaway outside her school. 

She managed to stop the horse, 
but while trying to tie the reins 
to a lamp standard, she injured 
an arm and had to go to hospital 
to have 14 stitches put in it. 

Recently she faced an ordeal 
of a dillerent sort when over 300 
of her schoolmates gathered to 
see her receive a wrist watch, a 
gift from them and the school 
stair. Another reward was £2 in 
savings stamps from the Chief 
Constable of Glasgow, together 
with a letter from him praising 
her courage. 

Fair-haired Ann smiled and 
turned a little pink as the boys 
and girls gave her three hearty 
cheers. 


WELL DONE, JUDY ! 

TTleven-year-old Judy Dale 
of Hastings is obviously a 
young lady with a great future. 

■ Six times at this year’s 
Hastings Musical Festival she 
went to the platform to be 
awarded first prize in different 
dancing classes. 

After her fifth appearance a 
judge said to the audience: “I 
keep thinking this young girl 
can’t possibly do the same thing 
in every section—but she does. 
She is amazing for her age, and 
her ability should lead her to 
something great.” 

Dancing is not Judy’s only 
interest. She is studying the 
piano, and is also captain of her 
school netball team. 

A good all-rounder! 
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THEY SAY ... 

TDeople are prepared to pay a 
little more for the best, 
which means they are prepared 
to pay a little more for British 
goods. . ' Lord Bancroft 

^HE,assertion that the modern 
generation does not work as 
hard, or as earnestly, as previous 
generations is irritating to the 
industrious and fails to stimulate 
the lazy. It is not true. 

Sir Walter Jones, 73-year-old Chair¬ 
man of the United Steel Companies 

■J WOULD rather be booed at 
from the galleries than 
coughed at from the stalls. 

Dame Sybil Thorndike 

Tt is by now generally realised 
that our position in the world 
depends on our developing to 
the full our most precious asset 
—the ability of our people. 

Sir James Stuart, Secretary 
of State for Scotland 


Thirty Years Ago 


From the Children's Newspaper^ 
April 12, 1924 
^he Maharajah of Mysore has 
just granted the franchise to 
the women of his dominions on 
fhe same terms as to men, a 
position we have yet to achieve 
in Britain. 

This is one of a series of far- 
reaching reforms made by the 
Maharajah, one of whose pre¬ 
decessors established a Repre¬ 
sentative Assembly for Mysore 
as long ago as 1881. 

Mysore is the first Native 
State in India to give votes to 
women, although the British- 
ruled provinces of Bombay and 
Madras conceded them under 
the Government of India Act 
of 1919. 


HO is not one of the working 
class today? 

Mr. Justice Hilbery 


TO THE CUCKOO 

T^hat time the daisy decks the 
' ’ green. 

Thy certain voice we hear; 

Hast thou a star to guide thy 
path. 

Or mark the rolling year? 

Delightful visitant! with thee 

1 hail the time of flowers. 

And hear the sound of music 
sweet 

From birds among the bowers. 

Sweet bird! thy bower is ever 
green, 

Thy sky is ever clear ; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy 
song, 

No winter in thy year! 

John Logan (174S-17SS) 


Tf you are tense and uneasy 
when you go to your dentist, 
the chances are so is your 
dentist. Dr. Arthur Bernstein 
of Newark, U.S.A. 

Tt is dangerous to confuse 
children with angels. 

The Home Secretary 

Out and About 

TsJow is the great season for 

’ the singing and the comings 
and goings of 'the busy birds, 
More summer visitors ha\e been 
arriving. 

The best of the war’olcrs, arc 
among the feathered visitors that 
arrive in April and May. The 
wheatears were followed lasi 
month by various birds now 
' busy preparing to nest, among 
them the sand-martins; and this 
week the first of the house- 
martins, which unobservant 
people mistake for swallows. 

Any day during the past week 
one might have heard the 
cuckoo’s voice as proof of his 
arrival; but beware of being de¬ 
ceived by that clever mimic, the 
starling. 

A starling’s Spring repertoire 
ranges from a noise like a dog 
barking to bits of the blackbird's 
fluting, and phrases from the 
robin’s song, as well as the 
unique song of the cuckoo. 

C. D. D. 


JUST .4N IDEA 
As Louisa M. Alcott vvrote: 
Life _ is my college. May I 
graduate well and gain some 
honours. 



OUR HOMELAND 


Peaceful aUIiani St. 
La^vrence in Berkshire 
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The CN Film Critic recommends The Maggie, the . . . 

AMUSING STORY OF 
A PUFFER 


"Don’ T they ever call you any¬ 
thing but the Wee Boy?” 
Paul Douglas asks 15-year-old 
Tommy Kearins towards the end 
of the film called The Maggie. 

Tommy then reveals what his 
name is supposed to be; but I 
forget it, and it is not important, 
because almost throughout the film 
he is called the Wee Boy. 

At this point, Paul Douglas, as 
Calvin B. Marshall, the sorely-tried 
American business man who has 



The Wee Boy (Tommy Kearins) and 
the American business man (Paul 
Douglas) 


been having trouble with the 
old skipper .and crew of the 
Maggie, is just beginning to feel 
more kindly disposed towards 
them. 

Nevertheless, they certainly 
have given him a terrible time, 
and there is still worse to come. 

The Maggie is what is affection¬ 
ately known as a “puffer,” one of 
the little flat-bottomed cargo-boats 
that carry loads from Glasgow and 
among the islands of the Western 
Highlands. And through a comical 
misunderstanding, a valuable cargo 
belonging to this American busi¬ 
ness man has been put on the 
Maggie instead of on a bigger, 
safer, and certainly more important 
ship. 

Chiefly responsible for this 
mistake is the American's English 
agent, a respectable, neatly-dressed 
gentleman with no sense of 
humour, who is very amusingly 
played by Hubert Gregg. 

He strives to put things right, 
but only gets into a worse mess. 


While Maggie is puffing up the 
Crinan Canal he is involved in the 
Wee Boy's poaching expedition on 
the bank. And—not exactly by 
accident —he is the one who gets 
arrested. 

.Then the American comes in 
person to try to stop the Maggie 
from putting to .sea with his cargo; 
and the main point of the story is 
the way in which he is changed by 
the adventures he has with her 
crew. 

MAGGIE RUNS AGROUND 

Her obstinate old Skipper is 
determined to keep the cargo and 
try to deliver it, for the payment 
will enable him to have his old 
“puffer” repaired. Helped by the 
other members of his crew, the 
Mate, the Engineer, and the Wee 
Boy—and by one or two artfully 
contrived accidents—he holds out 
till the last bit of bad luck, when 
the Maggie runs aground. 

By that time the American, after 
living with them all for days, being 
exasperated by them but getting to 
understand and like them too, has 
quite different feelings about what 
is and what is not important. 

He is even ready—grudgingly, 
but he has not the .heart to refuse 
—to pay the old Skipper his fee, 
which will save the Maggie. This, 
too, is after the cargo has been 
lost—and he has been told it was 
'not insured. 

HAPPY ENDING 

That sounds Unlikely, on paper. 
But Paul Douglas acts the part of 
the sorely-tried business man so 
well, and so cleverly shows the 
gradual grovrth of his sympathy 
and liking for the others, that he 
makes it quite easy to believe in 
the film. 

Besides this, it is all very 
amusing. From the beginning, 
when we see how it was that the 
cargo got on to the wrong boat, 
to the end, when the' old Skipper 
and his crew are happy because 
they will be able to keep their 
“puffer” after all, the scenes and 
the dialogue arc interesting and 
entertaining. 

The Maggie is certainly a very 
cheerful film. i 





Royal Route BEAUTIFUL CEYLON 


When the Gothic drops anchor 
in Colombo Harbour on the morn¬ 
ing of Saturday, April 10, the 
whole city will be gathered on the 
waterfront and along the grey 
mole that shelters the anchorage 
from the Indian Ocean. 

Ashore it may be hot and dry, 
with hardly a breath of wind to 
stir the dust, for this is the end of 
the hot season and the monsoon is 
due to break in three weeks' time. 

When the monsoon comes it 
whips up the sea and carries the 
salt spray hundreds of yards 
inland. Vegetation by the shore 
withers and the flowering trees, 
which always seem to be caught in 
■full bloom by the monsoon, shed 
their petals in a multi-coloured 
whirlwind. 

Usually Colombo looks forward 
to the break of the monsoon 
because it washes the tension out 
of the air. Occasionally- it breaks 
early, but this year there will be 
no rejoicing if it does so. 

But even if Colombo be un¬ 
lucky, in the north-east of the 
island it will be fine, for Ceylon 
has a freak climate. 

SHELTERING HILLS 

At its centre is a mountain range 
-dominated by two peaks: Piduru- 
talagala (8326 feet), nicknamed 
Mount Pedro, and Adam's Peak 
(7373, feet), the Sacred Mountain. 
This mountain range (known as 
"the Hills”) shelters the north¬ 
east part of the island from the 
monsoon, and it is fine and dry 
there even when the rain is stream¬ 
ing down in Colombo. 

Similarly, when the north-east 
monsoon comes down across the 
Bay of Bengal to drench the top 
half of the island the rain clouds 
roll on as far as the mountains but 
no farther, and Colombo is left 
in the sunshine. 

The railway that passes through 
the Hills winds its way up from 
Colombo, twisting and turning 
through gorges and across dizzy 
chasms until it reaches 6000 feet. 
At this height it gives up the 
struggle and dives through the rock 
to emerge on the north-east face. 



Landing jetty and harbour, showing the Custom House, at Colombo. 



Colombo's Town Hall, which can be seen from far out to sea 



Rest House at Polonnaruwa, where the Queen and the Duke will stay 


WONDERFUL VIEW 

It is not unusual to leave one 
side of the island with rain 
splashing against the carriage 
windows and damp cloud obscur¬ 
ing the line ahead, and to come 
out the other side after a dozen 
minutes’ darkness into brilliant 
sunshine, and with a radiant view 
over the 70 miles of jungle to the 
sea far below. 

The Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh will make such a train 
journey as this when they leave 
the low country to spend a few 
days in the Hills during the latter 
part of the tour. But their first 
four days are to be spent in 
Colombo. 

The focal point of this city is 
the port through which all 
Ceylon's exports of tea and rubber 
must pass. But it has no skyline 
of giant cranes, factory chimneys,- 
and skyscrapers. The white dome 
of the Town Hall can be seen from 
far out to sea, yet it lies a mile 
inland. 

The waterfront buildings—shops, 
hotels, and office blocks—are 
crowded into half a square mile 


on the site of the original Euro¬ 
pean settlement, which is still 
known as the Fort. 

Big department stores share this 
small area with Chinese shops and 
native bazaars, and the only open 
space inside the Fort is occupied 
by Queen’s House, the Governor- 
General's residence, where the 
Royal couple will stay while they 
are in Colombo. 

Once outside the Fort this con¬ 
gestion vanishes. It is as if the 
guns of the old ramparts still 
needed an open space beneath 
their muzzles. 

POLONNARUWA 

Beyond the walls aic parks, 
artificial lakes, among which the 
Parliament Buildings stand, and 
the old spice estates which are still 
called the Cinnamon Gardens but 
ate now given up to spacious 
houses with deep verandas. 

When the Queen and the Duke 
of Edinburgh leave Colombo on 
April 13 they will travel by night' 
through the low country north¬ 
wards round the ba.se of the Hills 
to the ancient ruined city of Polon- 
ntiruwa. 


Eight centuries ago Polonnaruw'a 
was 'the capital of a thriving 
nation. King Parakrama, greatest 
ruler in Ceylon's history, there 
made a huge reservoir to irrigate 
his rice fields, and beside it he 
built a magnificent city. 

ENGULFING JUNGLE 

When his dyna.sty ended, in¬ 
vaders came down from Southern 
India and destroyed the city, 
scattering its inhabitants into the 
surrounding jungle. They never 
returned, but the jungle crept back 
across the rice fields to swallow 
up the courtyards and palaces, 
blotting-out the city from human 
memory. It was only rediscovered 
50 years ago. 

Now the seene has been trans¬ 
formed again. The jungle has been 
cleared, the ruined buildings lie 
in pleasant parkland, and the 
Royal visitors will be shown the 
Government's new scheme for 
repairing the re.servoir and bring¬ 
ing life back to the rice fields, as 
In the da>s of King Parakrama. 
whose statue now'looks out across 
the water. 


Bridii St. George 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 


© 


Doug Lisliman 



Leading marksman 
for Arsenal for the 
past four seasons, 
Douglas Lishman, 
inside-left, has trav¬ 
elled far since he 
was centre-half in a 
Birmingham works 
team. 


This team was Pagett 
Rangers and Douglas was 
then in a builder’s office. He 
left both for active war ser¬ 
vice with the Royal Afarincs. 
Then he was absorbed into a 
Commando brigade and went 
through a series of dangerous 
engagements. 


Home again, he found his old 
place filled, but vras ofFered 
the position of inside-left. 
An engagement as part-time 
professional with Walsall fol¬ 
lowed, but he gave all his 
attention to League Soccer 
when established in the 
League team. 


In May 1918 he joined 
Arsenal. His long preparation 
for first-team honours in¬ 
cluded a game known as 
head tenuis (heading a foot¬ 
ball across a net). The num¬ 
ber of goals Doug Lishman 
has scored with his head is 
proof of how well he trained. 


THE COOPER WHO FOUNDED A TOWN 


MR IM FROM 
KOREA 

A smiling, gracious, and friendly 
man has come to London from 
far away Korea. He is Mr. Young 
Bin Im, who has come here to help 
celebrate the 150th anniversary of 
the Bible Society, of which he is 
the representative in war-torn 
Korea. 

He carries a copy of the latest 
Korean Bible which he helped to 
produce, a Bible with two dates. 
One of them is “The Year of 
,Our Lord 1952,” and the other 
“Year of Tangun 4285.” Tangun 
is a semi-mythical hero of the 
Korean people, who. gave them 
their distinctive style of hairdress¬ 
ing which in turn gave them their 
name, “The People of the Top 
Knot.” 

BIBLES IN SECRET 

Mr. Im has had a most 
adventurous life since 1938. The 
Japanese were then in control of 
Korea, and thousands of copies of 
the Bible were sealed up in the 
Bible House in Seoul. All of them 
were in the new Korean system 
of spelling, with modern punctua¬ 
tion, which the Japanese forbade. 
But Mr. Im and his colleagues 
worked steadily, translating and 
printing secretly. 

Then came the Korean war, 
and Mr. Im and his family had 
to flee from Seoul. Later the 
Bible House there was destroyed 
by fire, but still Mr. Im kept on 
selling the Bibles he had managed 
to remove. He sold one truck- 
load on the streets in Pusan in less 
than two hours. 

His happy face and smile will 
charm many. British audiences this 
sumrner as he goes round the 
country to tell of Korea and the 
Bible so rriany 'Koreans have 
learned to love. 


BENT BUT NEVER BROKEN 
A new kind of plastic “glass” 
for windows, has been invented in 
the United States. Stones can be 
thrown at it and it will not break. 
Instead the “glass” just bends. It 
even resists explosions. 


The town of Masterton, in New 
Zealand', has been celebrating its 
hundredth birthday and recalling 
its founder, Joseph Masters. 

Deciding that he needed an 
outdoor life, Joseph Masters closed 
his cooper’s business in Wellington 
to devote his energies to founding 
a new settlement in the wilds. 

The spot he chose for the future 
town of Masterton lies across the 
Rimutaka Mountains, some 50 
miles north of Wellington. In 1854 
he persuaded other enterprising 
spirits to form the Small Farms 
Association, which offered settlers 
40-acie sections of ■ land at ten 
shillings an acre. They drew lots 
for one-acre plots in the town-lo¬ 
be at £1 each. 

The first Mastertonians reached 
their new home 100 years ago— 
Masters carrying his delicate son- 
in-law on his back over the rivers. 
It was a tough, foot-slogging 
journey for successive parties of 
the pioneers. Bullocks carried 
their belongings—the track over 
the mountains was too rough for 
horses. Small children rode on 
bullocks, and a baby was carried in 
a shawl on her mother's back. 


One party milked a cow on the 
way to feed the youngsters. They 
crossed a river in a punt, making 
the beasts swim because they 
refused to go in the boat. 

Later, Masters introduced the 
first honey bees to the new com¬ 
munity by carrying a swarm of 
them in a box as he walked over 
the mountains. The bees were 
necessary to fertilise garden and 
farm crops. 

At first the newcomers lived in 
tents, or built shelters with bark 
roofs. Some took over empty 
Maori huts. 

The Maoris were friendly and 
helpful, though some of them 
could not understand that when 
they sold their land to the white 

LEGION’S LIGHTHOUSE 

Workmen are busy repairing the 
40-foot Pharos or beacon at 
Dover, built by the Romans nearly 
2000 years ago. 

Constructed to guide ships into 
the harbour, it was set up on top 
of the high chalk cliffs and was 
made of blocks of “ tufa ” dug 
from the valley of the Stour and 
locked with locally-made clay tiles. 


men, they sold the trees and plants 
growing on it as well! 

Life was primitive for these 
firstcomers whose descendants 
would recline in easy chairs listen¬ 
ing to the wireless, and run down 
to Wellington by car or train. In 
the 1850s the wagon trip to 
Wellington and back took a week. 

But the community prospered 
and was soon sending consign¬ 
ments of salt butter, hides, bacon, 
wool, and' sheepskins along the 
rough track through the mountains 
to Wellington. 

Far-seeing were these founders 
of Masterton. If land was aban¬ 
doned and could not be sold, the 
Association claimed it as an 
educational endowment. The Trust 
thus began has been of great value 
to the district. 

Roads and the railway reached 
them, and today Masterton is a 
prosperous town of 12,500 in¬ 
habitants. They have reason to be 
proud of mighty achievements, 
and part of their recent foundation 
celebrations was a parade illus¬ 
trating 100 years of progress. The 
week of festivities ended with a 
public thanksgiving service. 


The Children's Newspafjer, April 10, 1954 

JUBILEE FOR 
LEEDS 

The University of Leeds will 
celebrate its_ jubilee in the 50th 
anniversary of the granting of its 
Charter on April 25, with a visit 
from Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother. 

The forerunner of this great 
modern University was the York¬ 
shire College of Science which in 
October 1874 started in a few 
rented rooms near the city centre. 
On the opening day only one 
student turned up, and for the 
next few days he had the whole 
and undivided attention of the 
three professors on the staff. 

UNIVERSITY STATUS 

This pioneer student was a 
young miner, Shadrach Stephen¬ 
son, and he brought with him his 
own supply of notepaper. He 
obtained his mining degree and 
became a colliery manager. 

In 1878 the name was changed 
to The Yorkshire College, and six 
years later the existing Leeds 
Medical School was also in¬ 
corporated. Independent University 
status was granted in 1904, and in 
research and development of 
natural and synthetic textile fibres 
the Textile Department is acknow¬ 
ledged to have led the world. 

The fine administrative block 
was completed in 1951 with money 
left by a former student, while the 
Library contains over 500,000 
volumes and is one of the finest 
collections of books in the country. 


CHEAPER TO RUN 
THAN TO CLEAN 

Atomic locomotives are a sound 
proposition, according to Dr. Lyle 
Borst, a New York scientist. He, 
thinks that railways will lead trans¬ 
port in the use of atomic power, 
and such a locomotive could be 
built in five years at a cost of 
about £430,000. 

Twenty pounds of uranium 
would keep it running for two 
years. But it would have to be 
cleaned out every six months and 
the chemical plant for doing this 
would cost about £3,500,000! 


THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO—Alexandre Dumas’ famous story told in pictures (8) 



Morcerf’s son Albert burned for revenge on the 
person who, by disclosing the shameful secrets of 
his father’s past, had brought about his downfall. 
An editor told him that Danglars was responsi¬ 
ble. But Danglars, alarmed at the young man’s 
fury, put the blame on Monte Cristo. In Ed¬ 
mond’s box at the opera, Albert challenged 
his former friend to a duel. A meeting was 
arranged for the next morning at eight o’clock. 


Knowing that Edmond was a deadly shot. When Albert arrived at the duelling ground he 
Mercedes came to beg him to spare her son. She astonished everyone by apologising for his insult 
had knowm all along that “Monte Cristo” was to Monte Cristo. Only Edmond realised that 
Edmond Dantes, her old sweetheart. But she Mercedes must have told her son ho^v his 
hadnot known that her husband had plotted with father’s treachery had brought untold miseries 
others to send him to prison, and she was shocked to Edmond, and she must have thus persuaded 
to hear it now. For the sake of his love for her, him not to fight. The two shook hands, then 
Edmond promised not to shoot Albert. Privately, Albert departed, while bis seconds made caustic 
he resolved to let himself be shot instead. comments about his lack of courage. 


The Comte de Morcerf was furious with his son 
for refusing to fight, and dashed to Monte 
Cristo’s house to challenge him himself. His 
wife and son had not told him who Monte 
Cristo really was. “ Tell me your real name,” 
he gaid. For answer Edmond went to another 
room and shortly rc-appeared dressed in a 
sailor’s jacket and hat. At last Morcerf 
recognised the man he had doomed years before. 


What effect 


will this revelation have on guilty de Morcerf? 


See next M'eek’s instalment 
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The Children’^ Newspafier, April 10, I9S4 


ACCORDING TO 
JENNINGS 

By Anthony Buckeridge 


During the second half of the 
term, when the boys are practising 
for the house swimming relay, 
Mr. Wilkins tells Matron that the 
headmaster has given him per¬ 
mission to go mvay for a few days 
at the end of the following week. 
Jennings overhears the final part 
of these arrangements being dis- 
'iisscd, and mistakenly supposes 
that the master is leaving for good. 


12. Surprise Sor Mr Wilkins 

Ti' was well known at Linbury 
Court School that whenever 
(here was a red herring to be 
trailed, or a wrong conclusion to 
be drawn, Jennings was the right 
man for the job. 

Here was a case in point. If 
only he had taken the trouble to 
inquire. Matron could have told 
him that Mr. Wilkins would be 
returning in time for school on 
the Monday following his de¬ 
parture . . . But Jennings did not 
inquire. Instead, he rushed off 
poste-haste to the Common Room 
to broadcast the news. 

“I say, have you chaps heard? 
Super priority hush-hush stop- 
press news-bulletin!” he 
announced to the crowd as he 
hurtled through the door with the 
foree of a Rugby forward breaking 
loose from the scrum. “Mr. 
Wilkins is IcavingV' 


IX YOUR GARDEX 

2. Some Uncommon 
Flowers 
JJere are a few uncommon 
i flowers, all Hardy 
? Annuals, which can be grown 
? from seed planted out-of- 
< doors in the Spring. S 

h Blue Beard (Salvia hormi- ? 
P num) used to be grown in ^ 
? monastery gardens and was a ( 
? great favourite with the ^ 
^ monks. It was often called S 
y Clary or Clear-eyes. “Oxford 

> Blue ” is the prettiest variety. 

^ Queen Anne's Thimble 
c Flower (Giliai capltata) looks 
K good in small clumps in 

■ 's the border. It has feathery 
S foliage and azure-blue flowers 
P like tiny thimbles which last 
^ a long time when cut and put 
^ into water. 

Rose Lambs' Tails (Staticc 
S suworowii) will bloom from 
June until September. These 
? plants have tall spikes of 
? tightly-packed bright rose 
^ flowers, looking strangely like 
lambs' tails. 

) Calvary Clover looks very 
much like ordinary clover, 
y except that each leaflet has a 
? red blotch at the centre. This, 
according to legend, is because 
S a spot of blood fell on the 
) plant as it grew beneath the 

> Cross on Calvary. The sccd- 
) pods are wrapped in prickly 
^ fibre which has given the plant ' 
t the additional na 
i, "Crown of Thorns.” 


There followed a few seconds of 
stupefied silence; then there came 
a babble of disbelief. 

“Old Wilkie leaving! . . . Don't 
be so stark raving cuckoo, 
Jennings . . . You’re pulling our 
legs! ...” 

“Don't you believe him,” 
Venables warned the crowd. 
“According to Jennings, there's 
always some sort of supersonic 
hoo-hah brewing up, and it never 
comes to anything.” 

“Well, this time it's true,” 
Jennings maintained. “If you don’t 
believe me, you can jolly well ask 
Matron. I heard him tell her which 
train he was going on, and what’s 
more she’s got his address, so she 
can send his things on to him.” 

They believed him, then; firstly, 
because his tone was so earnest, 
and secondly becaus'e startling 
rumour is always more intriguing 
than sober truth. Besides, if 
Matron knew all about it, it must 
be true! 

Unrestrained joy 

At first the news was received 
with unrestrained joy. 

“Hooray! . . . Wacko! , . . 
Yippee!...” 

“No more maths tests on 
Fridays!” cried Atkinson, cavort- 
ting round the Corpmon Room 
table in an improvised war dance. 

By bedtime their mood had 
changed. Mr. Wilkins had his 
faults—that was agreed. But who 
could tell whether the new master, 
who would come to take his place, 
might not be even more difficult to 
get on with! 

It was then that Jennings had a 
bright idea. “I reckon we ought to 
buy Old Wilkie a little present, just 
to show him how sorry we are that 
he’s going.” 

The bright idea was taken up 
with enthusiasm; and, it soon 
became obvious that the Mr. 
Wilkins’ - Farewell - Gift - Fund 
would have to be organised on a 
proper footing. So a committee 
was appointed to collect the con¬ 
tributions, and to decide upon a 
suitable present. 

The chairman 

“I vote for Jennings as Chair¬ 
man, because it was his idea, and 
Darbishire as Hon. Sec. and 
Treasurer, because he’s got a 
decent money-box,” Temple pro¬ 
posed. “Hands up all characters 
w'ho agree.” 

A dozen hands shot into the air, 
and the motion was carried with¬ 
out dissent. 

' Everyone in Dormitory Six felt 
a little easier in their minds after 
that; a farewell gift would do 
much to make up for all the 
trouble they had caused Mr. 
Wilkins in the past. And while 
they undressed they debated how 
they could cheer up his last ten- 
days at Linbury, and spread a 
little sunshine across the shadow 
of his departure. 

“What I want to know is, how 
c;in ViC be more decent to him 


than \vc arc already?” queried 
Atkinson. 

“Oh, lots of ways,” Jennings 
answered. "Open the door for him 
when he goes out of the room.” 

“1 always do that, anyway,” 
said Atkinson. 

“Well, open it wider, then . . . 
And laugh whenever he cracks a 
joke.” 

“I always do that, too.” 

“Well, laugh louder, then. I 
know Old Wilkie's jokes are a bit 
chronic, but the least we can do 
now is to pretend they’re funny.” 

Warm reception 

Outside on the landing, the duty 
master’s voice could be heard 
booming out a warning to a neigh¬ 
bouring dormitory about the im¬ 
portance of washing behind both 
ears. 

“He’s coming now,” Jennings 
announced, picking his pyjama 
jacket from the floor with the toes 
of his left foot. "Don’t forget; 
all be specially decent to him from 
now on.” 

When Mr. Wilkins reached 
Dormitory Six, he was somewhat 
surprised by the warmth of the 
reception that awaited him. Instead 
of the usual disorderly turmoil, 
he found that everyone—except 
Jennings—was already in bed, and 
favouring him with sad smiles. 

At once his suspicions were 
aroused. Such perfect behaviour 
could only mean that some mis¬ 
chief was afoot. He glanced round 
the room but could see nothing 
amiss, so he turned sharply on the 
one boy who was still out of bed. 

“Quickly now; Jennings!” he 
ordered. “I’m tired of standing 
about in draughty dormitories 
waiting for you stragglers to get 
into bed.” 

Mr Wilkins is puzzled 

Darbishire switched off his sweet 
smile, and replaced it with a look 
of tender sympathy. 

“You’re tired, sir? Would you 
like to sit down, sir? You can sit 
on my bed if you like, sir,” he 
offered. 

“No, sit on mine, sir,” suggested 
Temple. “My mattress isn’t so 
lumpy as Darbishire’s.” ' 

Mr. Wilkins was puzzled. Such 
concern for a master's comfort 
was unusual, to say the least! And 
his bewilderment increased Vhen 
Jennings skipped across to the 
window' and tugged on the cord 
that raised the sash. 

“What on earth are you doing, 
boy?” the master demanded. 

“Closing the window, sir. You 
said it was draughty in the dormi¬ 
tories, sir. You might catch a cold 
if you sat in a draught, sir.” 

Hot and Cold 

“I—I- Corwumph! Go 

back to-bed at once, you silly little 
boy. Never mind about catching 
cold. But if you aren’t in bed in 
two seconds from now, Jennings, 
y'ou’li catch it hot!” 

It was not intended to be a 
humorous remark, but so great was 
their desire to please that the boys 
seized upon this so-called gem of 
wit and savoured it to the full. 

“Oh, sir! ... I say, you chaps, 
did you hear that?” exclaimed 
Jennings in delight. “Mr. Wilkins 
has made a joke! ‘Don’t catch 
cold, or you'll catch it hot’ . . . 

Cou{iiiuedx»ii pngc 11 




with TV ... almost as much ... 



as he loves .. SILMOS LOLLIES! ” 


Everyone loves— 



SUCH LUSCIOUS FLAVOURS! 

The real taste of lovely, juicy fruit—and 
how the flavour lasts! Sihiros Lollies are 
made by Batger’s, famous for fine sweets 
for over 200 years! 


They're Bat«|ers — sweets ahead of the rest . 
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^.UKELELE fe'Vo 


popular 
everywhere 


1 O 

Send 4d. for Coloured Catalogue. 

CAMPING TFNT|new.u.s.a 

®"*^cTLS^"E®rS%rAYTTNTlFREE tIVo'r C.S'o! 19^11 

SPLAYTENT teaches you to play in i hour. Ko muslca 

StNl Al Ultbcl hnowlcilge rcqiiirc-d. Not a Toy—Real Musical 
TvUllN /A Instrument. For all ages. Full size as used by 

I rott^p. ^ /Ji^ ® weeksj professionals. Strung styrene material. Nylon 
at 6/6. I strings. Mellow tone. Love ly to look at 

Qa7ft'cF?lV^L real ■ 

oSf^to UnT Without 'phones 

~ Inc. 'phones 27/6 

FIXED DETECTOR- 
NO ADJUSTMENT 
NEEDED. Real Radio 
Receptio n—N o t a 
Toy! Plays at once. 
'Earphones essential. No Elec* 
tricity, no Batteries. Ideal foi: 

_ Bedrooms, Invalids, Radio-minded boys. 

Private listening, etc. Works anywhere. Plastic c.nst^ 
unbreakable. 3" X 3" X 4’. Plus 1/6 post and packing. 

__ C.O.D. 1/- extra. Jtefund if unsuitable, or call. 

MflNTPriQP PRUnilPTC (Dept.CNP.7),623/7 Holloway Rd.,London,N,19. 
mui^ I nuoc rnvuwu l o ARCUway 4426/7/3. \par ^rclttcay Tube. 


plus SI- carr. i 
or C.O.D-. I 
BRAND-NEW RIDGE TENT— 

in strong tent cloth. Complete with I 
pfgs. Two 3-pieco poles in handy j 
carrying bag. Lightweight. Simple* 
to erect. Size: 6' long, 4'6" wide, 
3'9" high, 9" walls. Sleeps two persons. 


Larger size tent 

plus 2/- carr. or C.O.D. 


55/- 



RADIO 

I7'6 



10 PHILIPPINES FREE 

ABSOLUTELY FREE. To all who ask to see 
a selection of Windsor Stamps On Approval, 
we will send ABSOLUTELY FREE this 
thrilling packet of 10 different stamps from 
the PHILIPPINES, the famous group of 
islands in the China Sea. They will add value 
and interest to your very own collection and 
be the envy of your friends. Write NOW. 

Just ask for 10 PHILIPPINES FREE and ask to see a selection of Windsor 
Stamps On Approval. Enclose 2{d. stamp for posting to you. 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX. 



FREE TRIANGULAR STAMPS 

These attractive stamps from 
Monaco, showing old and new 
means of transport “ The beauti¬ 
ful old SAILING SHIP and the 
modern OCEAN LINER” are 
absolutely FREE, and must 
not be missed by collectors 
ofshipstamps. To obtain these 
stamps, just send a 2jd. stamp 
for postage and ask to see a se¬ 
lection ofour pictorial Approvals. 

BERKELEY STAMP Co. (CN), Newton, West Kirby, Cheshire 



FINE NEW 

Q. E. 11 ISSUES 

FREE iuus^AT^ted) 

To collectors asking to seo our 
famous “Quality” Approvals. Send 
oil. (abroad 6d.) for our Tosta.ge 
and Illustrated list. (With¬ 
out Approvals 1/5). IF 
you wish you may join 
“THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB,” Years Subscrip¬ 
tion 1/-. You receive 
Badge, Membership Card 
listing fine Gifts. 
Approvals sent monthly. We aim to satisfy you. (Monthly selections a speciality). 
Please state if adult. (Postal Section Est. 1897). 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 13), 29 Palace Street, CANTERBURY, Kent. 



STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


10 Aden 
.100 Argentine 
100 Austr.nlia 
200 Austria 
100 Bulgaria 
50 Colombia 
25 Cuba 
25 Cyprus 
100 Denmark 
100 Fiiilnnd 
200 Germany ^ 
100 Greece. 

25 Hong Kong 
500 Hungary 


2 /- 

3/- 

6/6 

3/6 

3/- 

2/6 

1/3 

4/6 

2 /- 

2/9 

3/- 

3/- 

3/- 

10/6 


25 Iceland 
50 Iran 
100 Japan 
100 Jugoslavia 
25 Malta 
50 New Zealand 
100 Portugal 
100 Russia 


3/6 

2.^4 

2 /- 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

3/- 

3/9 


100 USA Comms. 7/6 


100 Switzerland 
25 Philippines 
25 Malaya 
50 Luxembourg 
100 Holland 


Postage 2id. extra. 
World: 250, 2/2 • 300. 


2/6 

1/6 

1/6 

3/- 

1/9 

3/-; 


Whole __ _. . 

2,000, 22/6. Gibbons' Simplified Whole World 
Catalogue 1840-1954. 1,532 pages, 11,500 
Ulustrations, 19/8, postpaid. Callers welcome. 

H. H. G. VORLEY 

35 New Oxford Street, London, WX.l. 





FREE TO STAMP COLLECTORS. 

This magnificent set of 3 BUTTER¬ 
FLIES is from MOZAMBIQUE and 
should be in all collections. Send 
today and enclose 3d. postage request¬ 
ing a selection of our “Liver" series 
of Approval sheets. Price list of 
illustrated sets and albums will be 
forwarded on request. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (CN) 

WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 



RIDGE TENT'^ 6 « GERMAN VISLANDER 


Brand-new de luxe Para. 
Tent, All colours, com¬ 
plete, Ideal cyclists,' 
campers. Length 7 ft. 3 
in, sleeping base x 4 ft. 6 in. wide X 3 ft. 

6 in. high x 12 in. walls, all approx, £2.15.0 
or 6/- dcp. and 6/- monthly. With fly-sheet, 
£4.2.6 or 15/- deposit and 9/9 monthly. 
Both carr. 1/6. 


WITH BENDING BAR ADJUSTMENT 

SENT FOR 


BRITISH ARMY 

SSAND NEW RIDGE TENT 

Sent for 22 '. 



5/- 

CASH PRICE 

55/- 




Exteud.s approx. 10 ft. x 6 ft, x 6 ft. Walls 
3 ft. Finest value offered. Eeal waterproof 
canvas. Tortable, but very stout cloth. Com¬ 
plete. Cash price £9.19.6 or sent for 
22/6 dcp. and 25/- mthly. Carr. 5/-. Send 
lor Free Lists of other tents and equipment. 


The only lightweight 
German field binocular 
with bending bar eye 
adjustment. Portable, popular weight. 
Powerful lenses, centre focus. Height 5 in. 
width 4i ill. Sent for 5/- deposit. Balance 
6/- monthly. With saddler-made case. 

Send for free illustrated catalogue of all 
our watches, binoculars, radios, cameras, 
tents, marquees, tarpaulins, telescopes, etc. 
TEPMS. Please state catalogues required. 


HEADQUARTBR & GENERAL SUPPLIES. LTD. (Dept. CN/62). 196-200 Cold, 
harbour Lane, Loughborough June., London, S.E.5. Open all day Sat. 1 p.iu. Wed. 


The C N Astronomer writes about the • • . 

REMOTE WORLD 
OF NEPTUNE 


That very remote world, 
Neptune, may now be easily 
located, provided the seeker has 
optical assistance equal to perceiv¬ 
ing an object of only eighth 
magnitude. Neptune appears not 
far from Spica in the constellation 
of Virgo, the Virgin, 
which at present 
occupies a large area 
of the south-east sky 
late in the evening. 

Neptune, of course, 
cannot be seen, so its 
position is indicated 
on the accompanying 
star-map by an X. 

An astronomical telescope of 
between two and three inches aper¬ 
ture is heeded to spot the faint 
object, but if used under most 
favourable conditions—dark sky 
and clear atmosphere—binoculars 
will provide a glimpse of the 
planet, 

The problem is to know pre¬ 
cisely where to look, because even 
with a large telescope of, say, 
ten inches aperture, Neptune 
presents an exceedingly small disc 
of only 2i seconds-of-avc in 
diameter—about the size of a half¬ 
penny at a distance of a mile. 

BEST TIME 

This is about the best time to 
seek Neptune because it is now 
almost at its nearest to us for this 
year, being 2725 million miles 
distant on April 15 next. 

It is fortunate that Neptune is 
now situated in the same field-of- 
view of glasses or small telescope 
as Spica, for this bright star may 
be easily found. 

But which one of those many 
faint stars in the locality, is 
Neptune? This can only be found 
out by noting the position of each 
one; eventually it will be found 
that one, Neptune, will have 
moved. 

The planet appears to be travel¬ 


ling in the direction shown by the 
arrow, the length of which indi¬ 
cates the motion of Neptune 
during the next eight weeks. There 
is thus provided an interesting 
hunt, for the extent of the motion 
will be quite appreciable through 
the glasses, though 
later on the lingering 
twilight will be a dis- 

Though so little 
may be seen of this 
great world yet one’s 
imagination based on 
what is actually 
known provides a 
realistic picture of conditions if 
Neptune v^ere as near as our 
Moon. 

It would appear about 16 times 
the width of the Moon and 
present a rapidly rotating sphere 
adorned with greenish belts of 
cloud. 

CONSTANI’ CHANGE 

Neptune would also present 
phases like our M oon, yet its rapid 
rotation of 15 hours 40 minutes 
would present such a spectacle of 
constant change as to be very 
different. 

However, were Neptune as near 
as our Moon, our world would 
have to revolve round it because 
Neptune possesses about 17 times 
more material, by weight, than 
does the Earth. Thus our world 
v/ould become a third satellite to 
Neptune. 

The other satellites are Triton, 
discovered in 1846, which is esti¬ 
mated to be about 5000 miles in 
diameter and at an average dis¬ 
tance of 219,800 miles from 
Neptune—nearly as far as our 
Moon is from us. 

The other satellite is Nereid, 
discovered in 1949, which is a 
much smaller body, varying from 
830,000 to over six million miles 
from Neptune. G. F. M. 
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FLYING GRANDSTANDS 
FOR ASTRONOMERS 

To ensure a perfect view of the 
total eclipse of the Sun which is 
due on June 30, a 'special opera¬ 
tion called “Eclipse” or “the fly¬ 
ing grandstand ” is being prepared 
by the R.A.F. for the Astronomer- 
Royal, Sir Harold Spencer Jones. 

This will be a Hastings transport 
plane specially equipped to fly at 
a high altitude. Sir Harold and a 
small team of observers will be 
carried far beyond the cloud level 
above the Faroe Islands where they 
can obtain an uninterrupted view 
of the eclipse. 

Another expedition of the 
British Astronomical Association 
is preparing to observe the eclipse 
over Sweden from two planes. 


RIPON RECORD 

Dr. C. H. Moody, who has been 
organist of Ripon Cathedral for 
50 years, has just celebrated his 
80th birthday and is to retire. 

He has helped to set up a 
remarkable record at Ripon: 
There have been only three 
organists at the Cathedral during 
the past 125 years. 


EASTER ABROAD 

School journey organisers esti¬ 
mate that over 6000 schoolboys 
and girls are going abroad on 
educational visits during the Easter 
holidays. Among the excitements 
in store for some of them are 
hiking in the Black Forest, a 
sea voyage from Barcelona to 
Majorca, climbing in the Bernese 
Oberland, and gondola trips in 
Venice. 

A great many are going to 
France, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, and Switzerland, and 
parties from a number of schools 
are making exchange visits. 

-,< » ■ 

CUTTING GRANITE 
WITH WIRE 

Looking rather like a huge 
hacksaw with a vdre blade, a new 
masonry saw cUts through blocks 
of marble or granite as easily as a 
cheese cutter goes through cheese. 

The saw wire, one continuous 
loop, runs round five-foot diameter 
sheaves at each end of the frame. 
The wire is driven by a motor and 
is travelling af about 60 m.p.h. as 
it slices through a slab of stone. 
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PARENTS! 

Your Child’s passport 
to the Grammar School 


Let us teach YOUR child person¬ 
ally for the “ Entrance to Grammar 
School ” Examinations. Help your 
child to success by immediate enrol¬ 
ment for a Home “ Prep ” Corres¬ 
pondence Course. 

We offer your child the benefit of a 
qualified private tutor—a series of 
individually-planned lessons, person¬ 
ally-designed, corrected and returned 
by the tutor. No text books need 
be bought. 

Write for details of these courses stating 
the age of your child and the approx¬ 
imate date of taking the examination. 

Fees from £Z 5 0. 


HOME “PREP** 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. F, College House, Howard Place, 
Shelton :: Stoke-on-Trent 


200 STAMPS FREE 

to all applicants for our discount 
Approvals. Write now. 

Return postage appreciated 

P. OWEN (CN139) 

** Boyona,** Ueysoms ATenue, 

GREENBANK, NORTHWICU, CHESHmE 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

Send stamp for comprehensive list. 
ALBUMS to hold 200 cardsl/&J. 

100 different cards 2/9 post free. 

Set of 50 Cards Modem Aircraft (1953) 2/6. 

CHEESE LABELS 

25 different 1/9; 50. 3/-; 75. 6/-.; 100, 7/-; 
200, 15/-; 300, 24/-. Stamp for list. 

E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. C), 

12 SICILIAN AVENUE. LONDON. VV.C.l 

STAMPS ON APPROVAL 


1. Br. cols; (many mint including 
LATEST ISSUES). 

2. aBBAT BRITAIN. 


Send for the selection which interests YOU 1 
PROMPT and INDIVIDUAL atteulion, 

-POST FREE- 

LOOSE LEAF ALBUMS from 17/6. Catalogues 
and all accessories. 


BENNETT (C), 

44 Darrel Road, Retford, Notts. 


LARGE PICTORIAL STAMPS 
MATCHBOX LABELS 
CHEESE LABELS 

On Approval, Particulars, Stamp, 

CIGARETTE CARDS 
1,700 different sets. 

(Price list 6d. post free.) 

Mrs. M. B. SMira. II Old Bend St.. Leaden. W.I. 

1,000 STAMPS 7/6 

ALL DIFFERENT. NO GT. BRITAIN 
500, 3/6; 250, 1/9; 100, lOd. 

Br. Empire; 100. 1/6; 200. 3/6; 300. 7/3; 
500, 15/6. Triangulars : l(j, 1/6; 25, 4/6; 
50, lO/-; 100, 30/-. El3’, Engines: 15, 1/6; 
25. 2/6; 50. 5/6. Maps : 10. 1/6; 25. 2'9. 

Ships : 10. 1/3; 25. 2/6.' 

.\U current British Colonial mint stsimps In 
stock, including Coronation stamps and all 
new Elizabethan issues. Lists on request. 
S. TATLOW & SONS, Eckington, Sheffield 

•f SUPER AUSTRIAN 
I STAMPS FREE 


to all applicants for our Approvals. 
Return post appreciated. 


GREEN & DUNN, 

29 Highland Bd.. Old Hill, Staffs . 

CD EC BEAUTIFUL 
I nLL LARGE MINT 
TRIANGULAR PICTORIALS 

To all who send 2|d. stamp and ask to 
see our Discount Approvals. Many 
other Free Gifts for regular customers. 

•A* W. BAKER, C.N.I. 

24 Side, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1. 
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ACCORDING TO JENNINGS 


Conlimied from page 9 

Jolly witty answer, sir! I wish I 
eoLild think of things like that.” 

.Waves of exaggerated laughter 
billowed round, the room. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” roared Bromwich 
major, his eyes swimming w'ith 
bogus tears of mirth. “Supersonic 
joke, sir. You ought to be on tele¬ 
vision, sir!” 

“Yes, rather,” agreed Temple, 
between gasps of hilarity. “I must 
remember to put that in my letter 
home next week. ‘You can catch 
cold, blit you can't catch hot.’ Ha, 
ha, ha! ” 

“Silence!” thundered Mr. 
Wilkins; and immediately the 
laughter ■ stalled in mid-burst. 
“Stop laughing, all of you. It 
wasn’t meant to be a joke, any¬ 
way.” 

“No, but it was jolly clever, all 
the same, sir,” said Jennings with 
deep appreciation, as he climbed 
between the sheets. 

Uneasy feeling 

Mr. Wilkins felt vaguely uneasy 
as he put out the dormitory light 
and went downstairs to the staff 
room. Here he found Mr. Carter, 
in whom he confided his worries. 

“I say. Carter, Dormitory Six 
have gone completely off their 
heads,” he began, "They're so 
polite and obliging. I ask you, is 
it natural that they should feel 
worried in case I was standing in a 
draught?” 

Mr. Carter agreed that he hadn't 
heard of such a thing happening 
before. 


“And another thing. I made a 
rather feeble joke, and they all 
roared their heads off as though it 
was the funniest thing they’d ever 
heard,” Mr. Wilkins complained. 

“Really! What did you say?” 

Mr. Wilkins hesitated. He felt 
diffident about repeating his 
modest quip in cold blood. 

“Oh, it was nothing, really! I 
just told Jennings that whether or 
not I caught cold, he W'ould catch 
it hot if he didn’t get a move on.” 

Legpiill suspected 

Mr. Carter W'aited, expecting 
more. Then, in tones of mock 
admiration, he said: “Oh, I see! 
Yes, of course. Very witty of you, 
Wilkins. In fact, I wonder you 
don’t ...” 

“All right, all vight. 1 told you 
it wasn't all that funny,” Mr. 
Wilkins protested. “But what beats 
me is why those silly little boys 
thought it irns.” 

“It’s quite obvious they were 
having you on,” Mr. Carter 
decided. “All this concern for 
your welfare sounds suspiciously 
like a legpull.” 

Mr. Wilkins bristled angrily. 
“That’s just what I thought,” he 
said. “Tm not going to stand for 
it. I shall watch those boys pretty 
closely for the next few days.” 
Mr. 'Wilkins snorted. “And if I 
find an’y more disgraceful ex¬ 
hibitions of extremely courteous 

conduct. Til—Til- Well, they’d 

better look out!” 

To he continued 


SPORTS SHORTS 


1 1 


FULL programme has been 
arranged for the British 
women’s hierossc team now in 
America. They will play matches 
in many of the big cities, including 
Washington and New York, before 
sailing home in June. Youngest 
member of the side is 19-year-old 
Ann Clifford, who helps her father 
on his Sussex poultry farm. 


Showing 
them the 
tvay 

The football season 
is nearing its end, 
but coaching still 
goes on. Hero w e 
sec hoys of St. 
Jude’s Primary 
School at Engle- 
field Green, Surrey, 
being coached l)y 
Ken Armstrong, 
the Chelsea rig Ill- 
half hack. 


jgRiAN Marchant, of Romford, 
ran in the recent North 
London Grammar Schools 31-mile 
cross-country championship, and 
was well in the lead when he lost 
part of the sole of one of his shoes. 
There was still nearly two miles to 
go, but he snatched oft' his shoe 
and continued, wearing one shoe 
only. It was not until the last 
100 yards that he was overtaken, 
and narrowly lost the title. 


'J'wo Rugby internatio.nals are on 
the programme for next 
Saturday—'Wales v. Scotland, at 
Swansea (postponed from last 
January), and France v. England, 
in Paris. With England having 
already won the Triple Crown (for 
the first time in 17 years) they only 
need to draw to make sure of the 
International Championship. 



Carris Trophy, the boys’ 
open golf competition, begins 
next week at Moor Park, Rick- 
mansworlh, Herts, ,A record entry 
is expected. 

Qn Friday the England youth 
Soccer team will leave by air 
to compete in the international 
tournament in West Germany. 
Eighteen countries will be repre¬ 
sented. 


§ATURD.Av’s all-Northern Amalcui' 
Cup, Final at Wembley, 
between Bishop , Auckland ano 
Crook Town, will be something 
of a reunion. These two Durham 
clubs, both members of the 
Northern League, are within a few 
.miles of each other. Bishop 
Auckland have a wonderful 
Amateur Cup record, with seven 
victories in 15 Finals, but Crook's 
only appearance in the Final was 
in 1901, when they won the Cup. 

JjOU L.aza, one of the Australian 
table tennis team who came to 
play in the World Championships, 
hopes to remain in this country as 
a cricket professional in Lanca¬ 
shire. He has quite a reputation 
as a batsman in Sydney League 
cricket. 

10 a.m. on Saturday, - com¬ 
petitors representing some 
20 of the country's most famous 
running clubs will start from 
Palace Yard, Westminster, on the 
I first leg of the London-Brighlon 
j Relay race. Among ihg com¬ 
petitors will be Gordon Piric, Alex 
Olney, and Bill Ntinkcville. 

J^EXT Wednesday Diane and 
Rosalind Rowe celebrate their 
21st birthday. That dale is also 
set aside for the individuid finals 
of the world tabic tennis chantr 
pionships. It would be ti wonderful 
birthdtiy present if one of them 
could win the women's singles title 
and become the llr.st English 
winner since 1.927. 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Scnd-2ld, stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. C N). 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


FREE 


6 MINT Q.E. II 

LATESr COLONIAL ISSUES 

lo fill ni’PliofiuLs for niy low-iiriood Apiiroviits, 
'if O-E-II stamps, and,'or modern I'oiTigu 
liicloi'ifflM. cnclosimf 2ifl. iiostago. Ask I'uv 
list of iKU'kcfs Ly countries. 

Ovrs'.'an Tuquivlcs lytlcoxud, use o/niifi/Z. 

Mrs. W, F. RUSSELL, 

20 Malden Illll Gardens, New Malden, Surrey. 


YiVite for Appro'vals and How to Gc^ 

i 500 STAMPS FREE I 

f _ . A— ^ ^ ^ ^ I 

• enclosing 2M. stamp. 

FLORAL COMPANY 

“ The Bungalow,*’ 42 Guilford Avenue, 
Surbiton, Surrey. 


FREE GIFT INCLUDED 

WITH 

15iimpcr packet of stamp.?, 200 for 2 / 6 . 
World wide i assortment, pictorials, 
Commcm.s., Airs, etc., unj»eatablc for 
value, ‘With it tve send oiir Price List of 
over 120 diir. packets, DON’T 3XISS THIS. 

C. LEES 

3 Westwood Road, Scarhorougli, Yorks. 


THIS MONTH’S SPECIAL OFFER 

A FREE SET OF 
MINT SPANISH GUINEA 

Sent to all asking to see our Famous 
Approvals. Enclose Ijd. for postage. 

GLOBE STAMPS 

7 Northgate, BECCLES/ Suffolk. 


6" WELSH SLEEPING 
POLL WITH HAIR 

Charmin?. and fnscinatiug; 
beautiful face. Dressed ia 
A. liL ' .1 Wclshco.rtumeandhat. Strong 
' '! plastic ’ body, with moving 
:.i iii'iiis. Staufls up. Boxed iu- 
dividually. BARGAIN. Price 
5 / 11 , plus po«t and iikg. 6d. Send P.O. to; 

R. Ficlden, 52 Sea View Road, Cotwyn Bay 



APRIL 



^DO YOU KNOW THESE FRUITS? 


ROBINSON; 'That greyhound I bought from 
you dropped dead hi the first 
race' 

brown: 'Well nov), it never did that 
before' 

MAKE A WHIZZER 

Materials: A lid from a tin of Bournville 

Cocoa—3 or 4 feet of string 




Make two small holes in the 
middle of the lid, then surround them 
with six larger holes as shown in the 
drawing. Now thread your string 
through the two small holes and loop 
the loose ends by tying a knot. Put 
the first finger of each hand through 
the loops, turn the lid a few times, 
then give the string an outward tug. 
Your ‘Whizzer’ will soon get.up a 
high speed. 

RIDDLE: 

Why is a manse like a bundle of hay? 

Because the cal’Ucat it 



ANSWERS- 


'qinoui 

jno.< ojui oS sjoqio oqx oifX 

ssHNssaTdaaTs 



Delicious chocolate prizes are offered for each of the three com¬ 
petitions in this month’s Cadbury Corner. No competitor can win 
more than one prize. 


The word jumbled up here will not 
bother 5’'ou if you drink Bourn-vita 
LLNPSSSSSEEEE 
Anyjier at foot of column 

Wind a long piece of 
cotton on to a match- 
stick and put it be¬ 
hind your lapel with 
an inch or two hang¬ 
ing through the but¬ 
tonhole. Someone is 
sure to try to pick it 
off! 


SPOT THE STRANGER 

Which of these 
objects doesn’t 
belong? 

Auswir belovj 



To make their delicious choco- 
^ lates, Cadburys have fruits from 
many parts of the world. If you know 
what these are, write them onU post¬ 
card with yo ur name, age and address 
and post to‘Corncr-Comp’, c.adburys 
Dept. 23, BOURmitL'E^ BIR.MIXGHAM, 
by April 30th. The first 30 correct 
entries marked on that date will win 
a Cadbury chocolate prize. 


C.\N YOU draw two 
straight lines from 
edge to edge of this 
clock-face, dividing 
it into three sections, 
so that the numbers in each section 
add up to the same ? Send your solu¬ 
tion on a postcard to ‘Corncr-Comp’, 
CADBURYS, Dept. 23, BOURNVILLE, 
BIRMINGHAM, by April 50th. The first 
30 correct solutions marked on that 
date will .win a Cadbury chocolate 
prize. 

If you can ivrite dozen a sum of eight 
ei^its that totals 1,000, send it on a 
postcard to ^CoYner-Comp*, cadburys. 
Dept. 23, BOURNVILLE, BIRMINGILAM, 

by April 30th. The first 30 correct sums 
marked on that date zvill zvin a Cadbury 
chocolate prize. 



THE 

HANDCUFF 

TRICK 


Tie each end of a 4 ft. length of string 
to your friend’s wrists. Tie a second 
string to your own left wrist. Pass it 
under j"our friend’s string and tie the 
other end to your own right wrist. 
Now invite your friend to escape 
without breaking or untying the 
string. 

To do it, take your partner's string 
and slip a loop underneath the bond 
on your own right wrist. Now slip 
your right hand through the loop and 
you are free. It’s quite true. Try it 
and see! 

★ WATCH OUT NEXT MONTH TOR CADBURY 
CORNER. THERE’LL BE • MORE MOUTH¬ 
WATERING CxVDBURY CHOCOLATE PRIZES 
TO WIN. 

The Cadbury Corner competitions are open 
oidy to children under 16, living in Great 
Britain or Northern Ireland. 
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The BRAN' TUB 


UNKIND CUT 

“ (louLD I mow your lawn for my 
• dinner?” said the tramp 
hopefully. 

“Well, er, yes, I suppose so,” 
came the reply, “but I shouldn’t 
think you’ll find it very tasty.” 

Whose name? 

The following verse, suggests a 
hoy’s Christian name. Can you 
find it? 

^ Scottish monarch bore this 
name, 

At Bannockburn he earned great 
fame. 

A Scottish poet shared it too. 

No doubt it is well known to you. 

Annwer next wciik 

THE SYCAMORE 


THE ARMOUR DIDN’T SUIT JACKO 



Jacko had pul on the suit of armour to give Mother and Father a surprise. 
They certainly did get a surprise—and so did Jacko. The inside of the suit 
was so lined with dust that it got up his nose, and he spent a most uncom¬ 
fortable five minutes, sneezing all the time. “"Well, that was ‘rattling’ fine 
entertainment,” chuckled Baby. 


One of the delights of the town 
and countryside just now is 
the beauty of a tree in bloom. At 
this time of the year there arc 
many bearing 
lovely blos¬ 
soms, and the 
hand some 
sycamore 
is perhaps 
among the 
best. 

Its f i V e- 
lobed leaves 
unfold from a long, pinkish- 
coloured sheath, and from the leaf¬ 
stalks droop bunches (racemes) of 
delicate green flowers. The winged 
seeds which follow (Dicky Birds) 
proclaim the tree a member of the 
Maple family, and sometimes the 
sycamore is called the Great 
Maple. 


Pyramid puzzle 

Can yon build a pyramid of 
words with answers to the clues 
below? After the first, each line 
contains the same letters as the 
line before, though not necessarily 
in the same order, and each new 
line has one letter added. 

COMMON vowel. 

You and 1. 

Condensed atmospheric moisture. 
Sketched. 

Water bird. 

Recompense for service. 

Chests have them. 

Answer next week' 

Plankton 

People in Siam eat plankton, the. 

minute animal life found in 
the sea. It looks and smells like 
anchovy paste. 



- BEDTIME CORNER- 

BILLY’S CATCH 

“Jt’s rather a nice day,” said 
Daddy. “How about some 
fishing, Billy.” 

Billy, of course, was very 
keen on the idea, and they were 
soon casting their lines over the 
river's edge. 

But they seemed to have 
picked a bad day. Although 
they tried several types of bait, 
neither of them had a bite. 

Billy grew rather tired of 
waiting and, putting down his 
rod and letting the line dangle 
in the water, he wandered along 
the river edge to see if the other 
anglers were having any better 
luck. 

When he returned, Daddy 
said: “1 think we might as well 
call it off. The fish are 
obviously not biting today.” 

Billy picked up his rod, then 
gave a sudden yell. .“I’ve got 
a fish!” he cried. 

And sure enough, while he 
had been strolling along the 
river a large fish had taken the 
hook. 

Mummy was most amused 
when they returned home. “But 
I thought you were supposed to 
teach Billy how to fish,” she 
said to Daddy with a laugh. 


Heralds of Spring 

gALLOW.s are blooming by the 
brook, 

Violets adorn each sheltered 
nook. 

In every coppice catkins swing; 

Bright banners of approaching 
Spring. 

The distant woods arc splashed 
with green. 

Rooks in the lofty elms are 
seen, 

While underneath damp hedge¬ 
rows shine 

Soft, golden stars of celandine. 


Word Square 

po solve, use the initials of the 
numbered creatures in the 
squares with the same number. 



Dsooul 'jfippo s 'SoijsSpdii I *ddo g 
'mils g uw.HS p ‘uojdii f 'pDiis ^ ‘ssy / 


Complete Confidence 
“W'LL this hair restorer really 
make hair grow?” asked the 
would-be customer doubtfully. 

“Oh, yes, sir!” assured the shop 
assistant. “Why, we supply a free 
comb with every bottle.” 

Fig Sunday 

Palm Sunday (April 11) is also 
called Fig Sunday, in com¬ 
memoration of the New Testament 
story of the withering fig tree. 

In some English'country districts 
it is customary to eat fig puddings 
on that day. . 

SPOT THE ... 

EARLY NESTERS, often found build¬ 
ing in bushes and trees, where the 
leaves have hardly grown. Dangers 
are manifold; leafless hedges offer 
scant cover 
from keen¬ 
eyed enemies; 
nests may 
be discovered 
and robbed 
by thought¬ 
less children; 
heavy rains 
may flood the 
nests and 
drown fledglings; and should 
Spring delay her appearance, there 
is a risk of food shortage. 

With few exceptions, the birds 
which are tempted by mild weather 
to nest early court disaster. 
TIIREE-IN-OiNE 

guCAR-GROWiNG island of the 
West Indies. 

Pivot for oar on side of boat. 
Main river of Burma. 

Town to west of London, famous 
for its Rugby ground. 

Tiny mountain state between Spain 
and Fiance. ' 

Spring flower. 

Market town on the Shrewsbury 
Canal. 

Chemical used to sterilise cuts. 
White marble. 

To find the answers to these 
clues link three of the letter-groups 
below. (Bar-ba-dos is an example). 
Write the answers in a list and you 
will find that their first and last 
letters spell the names of a British 
and an American airliner. 

Ala An awa ba Bar bas cis-ck 
cken ddy di dor dos ham lo Irr lo 
Nar ne New po ra Row rt sus 
ter Twi Answer next week 
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CROSS WORDS 

Smith wa:i always trying to 
solve crossword puzzles and 
always having to ask his neigh¬ 
bour, Mr. Jones, for the more 
difficult solutions. One day he told 
the by now impatient Mr. Jones; 
“I’ve been trying to think of a 
word for two weeks.” 

“Two weeks?” snapped Mr. 
Jones. “What about fortnight?” 

Five-name lane 
NARROW lane at Steyning, in 
Sussex, has five names. A 
notice shows that in the 13th 
century it was called le Schepene- 
strete, renamed le Sheppenstrete in 
the 15th century, and Sheep Pen 
Lane in the 18th century. Now¬ 
adays it is known as White Horse 
Lane or Newham Lane. 
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PRONOUN PUZZLE' 

'(]jAN you add'a three-letter pro- 
I noun tO' , these . groups of 
letters—US, CUB,- ALD,. SRY, 
SPE,. CO.OT, - SIFF, SBET—and 
form words which have the follow¬ 
ing meaning? Doorkeeper. Beauti¬ 
ful child. Ceremonial officer. 
Wine. Orb. Cigar. Wild West 
officer of the law. Refreshing 
drink. 

Answer next week 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Jutnble Quiz* Wind- 
Bor, Wugner, 


Ironmonger’s 
puzzle* Tiles, 
tumblers, poker, 
ighters, tacks 
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HOPALONO 
CASSrDYiS 

•fevDurite sweet ! 


You'll just love Spangles! They’re Hopalong Cassidy’s 
favourite sweet. . . and they’ll be yours too! They taste so 
good and last so long and you get a lovely lot for only 3d.! 


Yessir, these Spangles sure are mighty fine sweets. Better 
gallop right down to your sweetshop and get some now. 



Handily packed, delicious to eat 

SPANGLES 

Hoppy’s favourite sweet! 

All Assorted Spangles contain flavours extracted from 
the natural fruits, and other fine flavours 












































































